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PART VI 


BI-MONTHLY 


NOVEMBER-DECEMBER 191} 


bof + 


ROMAN PORTRAITS 


LTHOUGH in many authors we read accounts of the paintings 
of Greek and Roman artists, of the great sums anciently given 
for pictures and of their being taken as most precious plunder 
by conquerors, yet not a single portable picture has survived 

in Europe from classical times. The celebrated Muse of Cortona is of 
Renaissance age, as shown by the carving represented init. It is only in 
Egypt that any classical paintings have been preserved of the more deli- 
cate work; the Pompeiian frescoes are but house decorations though deeply 
interesting as showing subjects and composition. In Egypt it is only two 
or three sites that have yielded these paintings. All of the artistic wealth 
of Alexandria has perished by damp; and even in Upper Egypt it is only in 
desert countries, well above the Nile, that any paintings or papyri can sur- 
vive. Moreover, there were in Egypt very few communities so largely 
Greek as to have a custom of protrait painting. Beyond a couple of por- 
traits from Thebes, all that are known have been found in two sites in the 
Fayum, a district which continued a Greek colony of veterans. The por- 
traits from Rubaiyat were obtained by Herr Graf and taken toVienna. The 
other site, Hawara, is the more important as that cemetery had as a nucleus 
the pyramid of Amenemhat ITI, who was worshiped as the founder of the 
province, and the richer inhabitants of the capital, Arsinoe, were taken 
there for burial. 

In 1888 when working at Hawara I found about 60 portraits, of which 
some 40 were in fair preservation. Since then a layer of top earth has 
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been removed from the cemetery, and I was able this year to find about 
as many again. The 8o clear portraits thus discovered in this cemetery 
are probably the greater part of all the classical portraiture that we shall 
ever see. It has been decided, therefore, by the COMMITTEE OF THE EGyp- 
TIAN RESEARCH ACCOUNT not only.to publish fully all the clear examples 
found this year in the work of the School but to republish with these the 
best examples of the previous discoveries. This will be done in 28 large 
colored plates by the finest process, and 32 smaller photographs; these 
will be issued partly in the usual $5 volume of the School (4 colored and 
photographs with all the description), and in a special portfolio of 24 colored 
plates issued at $10. All those who are interested in ancient art will thus 
have the best examples of painting fully before them. 

The general method of painting these portraits was as follows: A panel 
of very thin wood, straight grained and free of knots, was cut about 13 or 
14 in. wide and 15 in. high. The head and neck of the subject was outlined 
on this in thin black wash. The grey background was brushed in, with 
melted wax as a vehicle, working round the outline but not over it. The 
drapery was likewise brushed in with a wide brush and free flow of color. 
The flesh was laid in with wax color-in a creamy state, flowing from a solid 
tool such as a brush set stiff with wax, so as not to part into hairs. Short 
strokes just touching, about } to 1 in. long and } in. apart covered most 
of the surface, but curvature was indicated by longer strokes following 
the form. The hair was put in by a small brush, laying free flowing lines 
about 7; to } in. wide. The color was the same through the whole depth, 
in some examples about 75 in. thick, and was not laid on in many succes- 
sive coats modifying each other; only in a few cases was their hatching of 
different tints used. . 

Such a portrait was framed and hung in the house. In 1888 one example 
was found in its frame, with the cord attached to it, and a groove for the 
glass over it. Usually when a person died the portrait was taken down and 
sent with the body to theembalmer. After opening the body and saturating 
it with oils it was wrapped up in a large mass of linen cloth and elaborately 
bandaged, with the portrait inserted over the head. To accommodate the 
picture to this, about a third of its breadth was split off, and the corners 
rounded and in this state we find the portraits on the mummies. 

The portraits shown here begin with the earlier stage of painting on can- 
vas. (Fig. 1.) This powerful portrait of a man was found along with 
another canvas portrait, which is not in such clear condition, but is of great 
interest as being the oldest portrait of a woman teacher that we know; it 
is inscribed ‘Hermioné, grammatiké,” showing that she expounded the 
ancient authors, and was what we should call a “Reader in Classics.” 
She now stands amid the books of Girton College, Cambridge, surrounded 
again with learning and girl students. 

The panel painting, figure 2, is a striking likeness of a powerful old lady 
Demetris, who lived to 80, as is inscribed in gilt letters on her cover. This 
is one or the rare examples which have a single outer coating of canvas 
painted red, with figures of the Egyptian gods in gold leaf. It is now in 
the Brooklyn Museum. Figure 3, now at New York, is a head of a young 
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FIG. 6. MUMMY SHOWING ELABORATE BANDAGING AND FACE WITH 
CASTE MARK (?) 


student, with a gilt wreath, probably as the winner of some competition, 
scholastic or gymnastic. The type suggests a mulatto, a mixture of Ethio- 
pian and Greek. 

The strongest piece of character painting, figure 4, is probably of a Span- 
iard, as the mode of the hair and proportions of the head are like those of 
Trajan. But by the expression there seems a Moorish mixture, resembling 
the modern Shawyeh. A curious interest attaches to figure 5, as it has 
evidently a mark of 3 white lines on the forehead, similar to an Indian caste 
mark. We have lately begun to recognize how much Indian influence had 
come into Egypt, seen in the Hermatic books, the life of Apolonois, and 
the terra cotta figures. Here it seems that a resident in Egypt had adopted 








FIG. 7. GILDED STUCCO CASE OVER THE HEAD AND CHEST OF A MUMMY 
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FIG. 9. MUMMY OF A GIRL AFTER THE OUTSIDE COVERING WAS REMOVED 


the use of the mark of a worshiper on the forehead; and, if such were known 
in the East Mediterranean, it gives point to the mark of the beast being 
said in the Apocalypse to be on the forehead of his followers. Figure 6 
shows the whole of this mummy, as a good example of the elaborate ban- 
daging then in use. The feet are covered with a case painted and gilded, 
and gilt knobs are placed in the center of each of the rhombic spaces of the 
binding. 

Before these portraits were used there was an Egyptian custom of cover- 
ing the head and chest with a gilded stucco case, as in figure 7. The figure 
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FIG. II. WALL SCULPTURE SHOWING AMENEMHAT III KNEELING IN A 
BOAT OPENING A SHRINE 


usually holds a red wreath in the left hand; or sometimes a wreath in the 
right and a candle in the left—the only evidence of candles having been 
invented then. These cases had been elaborated from the old Egyptian 
cartonnage covering of mummies. 

A beautiful little mummy was that of a girl, figure 8, with her toys laid 
upon her body. At the head is a tablet, with figures of a man on one side 
and a woman on the other, probably the parents. Six glass unguent bottles 
lay along the body, one finely cut with fluting and-wreaths. Most remark- 
able are two mirrors of tinned copper, one convex, the other concave, lying 
in turned boxes of wood. These are the earliest examples of diminishing 
and magnifying mirrors that are known. A pottery lion and a blue glazed 
figure of Horus complete the set. After removing the covering cloth the 
bandaging appears as in figure 9. 

Noseless busts are the commonest sight of ancient sculpture, but per- 
haps never before has an ancient repair in plaster been found. The nose 
and upper lip had been broken away, and then restored as in figure1o. The 
eyes in this have been inserted in black and white glass, but the centers 
have fallen away. 

Beside the work on the Roman cemetery at Hawara, a large amount 
of excavating was done on the site of the celebrated labyrinth. Previous 
excavations had scarcely uncovered anything beyond some broken columns 
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and architraves. By clearing away 20 to 25 ft. depth of earth, where the 
ruins of the pyramid had covered the head of the temple we found the upper 
parts of half a dozen statues of the gods of the XII dynasty, the earliest 
such figuresknown. Also twoimmense shrines of red granite appeared, each 
containing two life-sized figures of the king Amenemhat ITI, and weighing 
about 8 tons. Many fragments of the wall sculptures lay about smashed 
up, one of the more interesting of which, figure 11, shows the king kneeling 
in a boat and opening the shrine containing a sacred tree, the only such 
scene known. 

Beside all this work at Hawara in my own hands, the RESEARCH 
ACCOUNT was also engaged at Gerzeh, near Meydum, where Mr. Wainwright 
found a prehistoric cemetery, with the earliest iron known, of about 
6000-7000 B. C., apparently a chance lot of native iron worked up. Two 
new pyramids of very complex construction have also been found at 
Mazghuneh, south of Memphis, by Mr. Machay. The regular work at 
Memphis has turned up much sculpture from the great temple of Ptah, 
which had been re-used in the foundation of a church. A fine example of 
this work has been sent to the Theological Seminary, Chicago. ‘Thus there 
hasbeen a variety of good results beside the great find of portraits. Nextyear 
the main interest will be the work at Heliopolis (On) where remains of the 
earliest dynasties are known already, and where—if anywhere—we might 
find the traces of the pre-dynastic kings. Frederick Bennett Wright, 
editor of RECORDS OF THE Past at Washington, D. C., and Dr. Winslow 
at Boston have kindly undertaken to represent this Society in America, and 
further information and publications can be obtained through them. 

W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 
University College, London. 
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REMOVAL OF OLD ROMAN BOAT TO THE MUSEUM.— 
On August 24 the old Roman boat, recently found in the Thames mud on 
the site of the new County Hall near Westminster Bridge, was removed to 
the new Museum at Kensington Palace. ‘‘The boat, which is of solid oak 
and of great weight, had been placed in a deal framework built on the lines 
of the original model, and it then had to be transferred to a couple of power- 
ful lorries and by means of chains dragged up a considerable incline from 
the lower level of the foundations.” When the beams were hoisted from 
the mud, a quantity of decayed bones was discovered. Among them were 
the rib of a man and other human remains and also a dog’s jaw. A special 
annex to the Museum o0 ft. by 30 ft. had been built to shelter the boat. 
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TWO BRONZE BULLS FROM LEBANON 





SOME EXAMPLES OF THE HUNCHBACKED OX IN 
SYRIAN ART’ 


N a note published in 1906 upon a bas-relief of ‘Ain el-Gada (Ceele- 
Syria) I mentioned the hunchbacked ox which figures upon many 
Syrian monuments. It is generally admitted that the zebu orig- 
inated in India; but there is no agreement, I believe, upon the ques- 

tion whether that quadruped, introduced into Syria long before our era, 
still existed there in the Roman epoch, as certain colonial coins seem to 
prove. Some of the monuments described hereafter, which I have been 
able to study since 1906, seem to me to settle the question definitely in the 
affirmative. 

Figures 1, 2 and 3 reproduce a little bronze bull with characteristic 
hump, which I had an opportunity of studying at leisure at Beirut. It is 
about 23 in. long. According to the shopkeeper who brought it to Beirut, 
it was found in 1906 or 1907 at Giné, in Lebanon, associated with some 
Roman coins and with another little bronze representing a nude Astarte, 
lying on her back. All had been discovered in a tomb. It is known that 
Giné, in the Roman epoch, was a center of the Lebanon cult of Adonis- 
Tammouz and Astarte.? I should be disposed to believe that our bronze 
is an idol, perhaps a personification (?) of Tammouz. Froma plastic point 
of view, an important detail will be noted, for it is intentional and repeated 
upon many bulls of which we shall speak later; it is the marked prominence 
of the rump. As upon other specimens, it seems to constitute a balance 
for the hump at the opposite extreme of the animal’s trunk. 

Figures 4 and 5 show us a bronze also from Lebanon, but much more 
ancient. It is nearly 3} in. long. Here we surely have a sacred animal, 
the support of a divinity in the Babylonian or Assyrian, or possibly the Hit- 
tite style; the two deep holes in the back are sufficient proof of that. The 
humped bull of this form is well known for Mesopotamia by some cylinders 
of various epochs. Nevertheless, our bronze proceeded from ‘Aley in 
Lebanon, and is today preserved in the collection of the University of St. 
Joseph, thanks to the kindness of an old scholar. In making this gift, the 
latter seriously considered the object an idol, the image of the famous calf 
which the votaries of Hikem are reported to adore secretly at the present 
day in their halwés:* the halwé was even pointed out from which it was taken. 
Afterwards all these references were found to be entirely wrong, except 
that of the Lebanon origin of the bronze. 


1 Translated and slightly abridged by Helen M. Wright from Melanges de la Faculté Orientale, 
iv, I910, pp. 181-188. University of St. Joseph, Beirut, Syria. 
_  *Cf. Renan, Mission de Phénicie, pl. xxxvi and the description. A good photograph of the very 
interesting “tomb of Adonis” has been published by the late von Landau in No. IV of his Be 
braege zur Altertumskunde des Orients, pl. III; it has been reproduced and commented upon, following 
the system of Winckler, by the two Jeremias in Das Alte Testament, p. 90 and in OLZ, 1907, col. 60. 
3 Upon this strange cult, which seems to have originated in Egypt, cf. Casanova, RA, 1891, I, p. 
298: figurine of a wild sheep with the name of Hakem. 
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What is the age of the object? Considering its shape, its workmanship 
and above all the fine green patina, I do not believe that one is much mis- 
taken in placing it, if not during the II millennium B. C., at least in the 
neighborhood of 1000 B. C. In any case, it is very regrettable that the god 
mounted on the bull was so easily detached; this was, nevertheless, inevi- 
table, for the two mortices in which the terminal loops of the divinity’s feet 
were placed were absolutely smooth, the statuette having been set without 
any mortar—consequently it was movable. Owing to this fact, I ask my- 
self whether the question of the animal supports of the Semitic gods to 
which we attach so much importance today was not secondary with the 
ancients; in other words, if the same god could not, according to circum- 
stances or with a symbolism of which we have no key, pass from the back 
of a lion to that of a bull or of another animal chosen to be his companion 
no less than his support. 

A third bronze bull (Figs. 6 and 7) discovered in 1908 at Ks4ra, not far 
from Zahlé on the border between Lebanon and Ccele-Syria, seems to me 
to furnish the link connecting the first two, both chronologically and artis- 
tically. It is about 4 in. long. The hump here appears very rudimentary; 
but the metal has suffered slightly in that region, perhaps as long ago as 
when the piece was cast; in any case, the protuberance of the hindquarters, 
equally defaced and for the same reason, reveals sufficiently the intention 
of symmetry described above. There is no reason to dwell upon the other 
details, such as closely resemble the preceding. 

The date of this bronze can not be fixed with accuracy. The patina 
which covers it, thick but of a clear green,‘ is not a sign of very great anti- 
quity. On the other hand, however, the primitive fashion in which the 
feet have been treated, seems to me to preclude an origin in the Roman 
epoch.' I believe, then, that we are dealing with a monument prior to our 
own era, but perhaps not much earlier. 

The very small—only 12 in. long—humped bull (Figs. 8 and 9) which 
ends the series of bronzes, was recovered 4 or 5 years ago not far from Bzto- 
cécé (Hosn Sleiman). It is related to the preceding ones by more than one 
trait. The head in particular is almost identical with that of the third; 
but here the eyes, instead of being globular and in relief, are represented by 
two hollowed-out disks, strangely resembling large glasses. Another detail 
is interesting also for the technique of these objects; the hump and the rump 
are extras, soldered on by the workman after the final touches. One will 
note that the dorsal profile thus formed does not lack a certain elegance. It 
is that profile which some coin representations of the zebu and those which 
adorn certain Syrian weights simulate—while the type with the hump 
very near the base of the neck figured by the bronze from ‘Aley, is found in 
other monuments of Syrian art. 


4 The blackish marks which are seen on this patina in the two pictures are due to a closely adhering 
deposit of earth, which I thought useless to remove before having the object photographed. 

5 Ksfra, at present a rich vineyard, seems to have been an old necropolis, the least ancient vestiges 
of which come down to the Christian epoch. I know, howe ver of nothing surely anterior to our own era 
among the objects dug up there except our bronze. 





THE HUNCHBACKED OX IN SYRIA 


BAS-RELIEF OVER A FUNERAL VAULT. REPRESENTS A HUMPED 
BULL AND A LION 


FIGS. 6 AND 7. BRONZE BULL FROM KSARA 
FIGS. 8 AND 9. BRONZE BULL FROM BETOCECE 


Another monument, figure 11, has been published previously by M. 
von Miilinen in his work upon Carmel. I reproduce it from a photograph 
which I took in October, 1908.6 The relief of the sculpture is very slight, 


6 By a strange inadvertence of the printer, our plate gives a reversed image of the sculpture. 
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two inches at the most; thus it had been easily defaced. However, we can 
distinguish clearly two animals facing each other; at the right a lion, at 
the left a humped bull and between the two, a vase.?’ The funeral vault 
the entrance of which this bas-relief ornamented, is of the Roman epoch, 
of the III or even the IV century. 

There remains a second stone monument, which I described in the 
Mélanges (I, p. 225) but had not seen at that time nor did I have a picture; 
it is a lintel in basalt, discovered by the P. Lammens. I recently studied 
it during a journey into the Eméséne and the district of ‘Akkar. Qizz 
al-Ahir, where the lintel was found, is on the carriage road from Tripoli 
to Homs; this village flourished in the Roman epoch, like all the rest of 
the Eméséne, where all the modern places were built on ancient ruins. 
The lintel serves today as a support for an embankment (Figs. 13, 14). 
At the right of the altar we see a sheep with a long tail ending in a slight 
roll exactly as among the modern allied species in Syria; at the left, is a 
sculptured bull, whose hump is clearly defined. 

The two animals figure here evidently as simple victims of sacrifice, 
and not as divinities or even as divine attributes. But the sheep is, unques- 
tionably, of a local species; hence the ox must represent a domestic animal, 
at least domestic in that part of Syria. This conclusion seems safe to me; 
there is nothing to warrant supposing that the modest artist of Qizz al- 
Ahir was able to attempt representing anything other than a quadruped 
well known in the region. 

What do I conclude, then, from a material fact so well established by 
the evidence of the monetary systems of Syria-Palestine where the zebu 
appears? It is certain that the zebu does not always figure upon these 
coins. Arados, for example, possesses a series in which the ordinary ox 
takes the place of the hunchbacked ox. Likewise, certain stones of the 
type of the Jupiter héliopolitan, reproduce the type of the humped ox, 
although upon several other monuments where the same divinity is figured, 
the ox appears without the hump. Is it necessary to attribute this diversity 
to the coéxistence of two bovine species at the Roman epoch? I, for my part, 
believe so; but will leave it to others to discuss—that is a problem in nat- 
ural history rather than in archeology.® 

I merely mention in a supplemental way two engraved stones one of 
which does not seem to me to be from Syria; the other is of an entirely 
conventional type. 


7 The Palestine Exploration Fund, Memoirs, I, p. 419, reproduces a similar tablet found in thesame 
ruin; but the two animals are both lions; similarly, a tablet from the synagogue of Hirbet Umm el- ‘Amed, 
ibid., p. 404 with this difference that each lion rests a forepaw upon an indistinct object, rather poorly 
drawn, which I believe to be a bucranium. An analogous sculpture, uncovered at Qal ‘at ibn Ma'‘n 
(ibid, p. 410) is probably an imitation from the Arabian period. Upon the association of the lion and 
the bucranium, permit me to refer to some notes which I published in the Revue Archeol., 1905, I, p. 48. 

8 More than once I have asked myself whether what appears as a hump in certain Syrian monuments 
might not rather be an effect of the position given to the bull by an artist not very skillful. A doubt 
was first raised in my mind é propos of the bull of ‘Ain el-Gada; and then, in observing the procession of 
cattle in Coele-Syria, which have no humps, it has seemed to me that that appendix was clearly upon 
vigorous, adult subjects. M. Brandenburg, Phrygien (Der alte Orient IX, 2) p. 16, thinks with other 
scholars that the humped bovine species of antiquity still exists in Anatolia, but that the hump appears 
only on the bulls. 

I have left aside entirely in this study the humped ox of the coins of Palmyra, which I know only 
through the works of Saulcy and of Mordtmann. 
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The first is a seal from the Persian period, in the shape of a hemisphere, 
flattened at the top, with a hole for suspension. The flat side bears a fig- 
ure of a crouching ox, with a very exaggerated hump. We recognize at - 
once a specimen of representation foreign to Syrian art. The origin of 
this seal is unknown to me, since it was part of the little collection of the 
University of St. Joseph; but it is hardly probable that it was carved in 
Syria. 

The second engraved stone was showed to me at Beirut and I am equally 
ignorant of its origin; here also the hump is very prominent, but the type 
is that of the weights of Antioch. 

The frequence of the bull on the monuments of oriental art, chiefly 
religious, is a remarkable fact, which has more than once engaged the atten- 
tion of students of mythology and archeology. The best work which I 
have read on the subject is that of Pottier: in the Bulletin de correspon- 
dance héllenique, 1907, p. 120-126, 238 et seg., and 257, the learned Curator 
of the Louvre has reviewed admirably the special influence of the Orient 
upon the Occident in the representation of the bull. 

P. S. RONZEVALLE. 
Beirut, Syria. 
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LINTEL AT QIZZ AL-AHIR SHOWING A SHEEP AND A BULL 





SOMATOLOGY AND MAN’S ANTIQUITY 


MONG the proofs of man’s greater antiquity, his anatomical 
remains properly dated and determined, are the most likely to 
be uncontroverted. The greatest interest attaches therefore 
to the location and physical nature of human remains of un- 

questioned antiquity. For this reason and in view of continued important 
discoveries, an occasional revision of the evidence and of theories based 
thereon is essential. 

Ever since the discovery of fossil human bones at Forbes Quarry, 
Gibraltar; at Neandertal, Germany; and Spy, Belgium, interest in the 
somatological characters of our ancestral races has been keen. Discoveries 
of the past few years have added much to our knowledge of this subject. 
Because of the stratigraphic position in which it was found and of its osteo- 
logical characters, the human lower jaw discovered by Dr. Otto Schoeten- 
sack on October 21, 1907, in a sandpit near the village of Mauer, 10 
kilometers southeast of Heidelberg, ranks as the most important single 
specimen. Mauer lies in the valley of the Elsenz, a tributary of the Necker. 
The human lower jaw was found in situ in the so-called Mauer sands, at a 
depth of 24.10 meters and 0.87 meter from the bottom of the deposit. The 
first 10.92 meters at the top of the section are composed of loess, which 
is classed as upper Quaternary, while the Mauer sands forming the rest of 
the section are lower Quaternary. The loess itself represents two distinct 
periods, an older and a younger. 

The absence of chin and the simian character of the ascending ramus 
immediately attract one’s attention. The ramus is characterized by unusual 
breadth, 60 millimeters as opposed to an average of 37 for recent examples. 
The angle formed by lines tangent to the basis and the posterior border of 
the ramus is 107°—smaller than the average. The processus coronoideus 
is exceedingly blunt, and the incisura mandibule correspondingly shallow. 
The condyloid process is noteworthy on account of the extent of articular 
surface, due to an increased antero-posterior diameter (13 and 16 millimeters) 
since the transverse diameter is relatively short. The neck constriction 
is very slight, approaching in this respect the anthropoid forms. The teeth, 
however, have a distinctly human stamp, not only in their general appear- 
ance, but also in point of size—larger than the average, but smaller than 
in exceptional cases to be found among the Australians, for instance. 
One is impressed, in fact, by the relative smallness of the teeth as com- 
pared with the massive jaw in the case of Homo heidelbergensis. ‘The crowns 
of the teeth are worn enough to show the dentine, proof that the individual 
had reached the adult stage. All the molars, except the third left, have 5 
cusps. The tendency in recent man is toward a 4-cusp type for the third 
molar, if indeed there be a third molar. The breaking away of the crowns 
of 4 teeth on the left side tended to facilitate the study of the pulp cavi- 
ties and the walls. This study reveals the fact that the dentition of Homo 
heidelbergensis represents a youthful stage in the dentition of the mod- 
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LOWER JAW OF HOMO HEIDELBERGENSIS. ABOUT 3 


LOWER JAW OF HOMO HEIDELBERGENSIS. AFTER SCHOETENSACK, DER 
UNTERKIEFER DES HOMO HEIDELBERGENSIS, LEIPZIG, 1908 


Courtesy Smithsonian Institution 
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ern European. ‘That is to say, in the ontogeny of the latter, a stage repre- 
senting adult dental characters when the race was young is now reached 
at the age of from 9 to 14 years. This is not an anthropoid character, but 
a primitive human character. As pointed*out by Professor Keith, the rota- 
tory or side-to-side movement of the teeth, which distinguishes man from 
anthropoids, is already evolved in the Mauer specimen. 

The lower jaw is an essential part of the mechanism of speech. In 
that of Heidelberg the form is not well adapted for the purpose in question 
and could have responded only to a primitive stage in the evolution of 
language. 

It is unfortunate that the remains found near Heidelberg and at 
Trinil, Java, are so fragmentary. Both belong to nearly the same geo- 
logical horizon. The femur of Pithecanthropus is distinctly human in form, 
suggesting the erect posture. The cranial cap on the contrary, is of an 
intermediate type; the brain in point of size is also intermediate between 
that of the average human and the anthropoid. Luckily the teeth offer 
a means of direct comparison between the Trinil and Mauer types. These 
are the last upper molar of Pithecanthropus and the last lower molar of 
Homo heidelbergensis. The two correspond in point of size. According 
to Keith, “the system of mastication was certainly the same in both and 
the palate of one was probably not very different from that of the other. 
The Heidelberg jaw however seems too massive and large to be fitted to the 
calvarium of Pithecanthropus.” 

The position of the Mauer lower jaw near the bottom of the old dilu- 
vium, and its association with the remains of Elephas antiquus and Rhino- 
ceros etruscus, Suggest for it a place at least as far back as the lower Quater- 
nary. But the industry of the lower Quaternary is eolithic, the evolution 
of the Chellean type not taking place until the middle Quaternary. One 
would expect to find Mafflean industry in the horizon of Homo heidelbergen- 
sis and this, according to the latest report, is what Professor Schoetensack 
has succeeded in doing. 

Because of its good state of preservation and its primitive charac- 
ters, the skull found in 1848 at Forbes Quarry, Gibraltar, might well have 
been a direct descendant of the Heidelberg man. According to Professor 
Sollas it was a female of the Neandertal race. On the contrary, Keith 
thinks that its sex cannot be definitely determined and that its peculiar fea- 
tures, especially the low cranial capacity, are better explained by supposing 
it to belong to an earlier and more primitive human type than the Neandertal 
race. 

The discovery one year ago by Mr. W. L. H. Duckworth, of a Mous- 
terian industry in a cave near the one in which the Gibraltar skull was found 
may be considered as possibly throwing some light on the age of that relic. 
The human femur recently presented to the Royal College of Surgeons by 
Colonel Verner comes also from a cave in the neighborhood of Gibraltar. 
The associated faunal ramains prove it to have belonged to an ancient race. 

The human teeth discovered last year by E. T. Nicolle and J. Sinel in 
a cave on the cliffs of St. Brelade’s Bay, south coast of Jersey, belong to 
one of the most primitive examples of the Neandertal type yet known. Ac- 
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cording to Keith the teeth are fossilized and morphologically are intermediate 
between the teeth of the Heidelberg man and those of the Gibraltar specimen. 
That the teeth of early Pleistocene man were already highly specialized 
both as to roots and crowns is proved by the Heidelberg jaw. This Keith 
explains by the supposition that the human method of mastication had been 
evolved from the anthropoid long before the end of the Pliocene period. 

The Heidelberg type, although somewhat sharply attenuated to be sure, 
persisted in Europe for a long time, most of the remains having been found 
in the Mousterian horizons. To this attenuated type is generally given the 
name Homo primigenius. In addition to the Forbes Quarry skull, this group 
includes the well-known remains from Neandertal, Spy, and Krapina. 
Some of the most recent finds are not only well dated but also include remains 
in an excellent state of preservation. In this class belongs the skeleton 
of a youth found by O. Hauser in the lower cave at the classic station of Le 
Moustier (Dordogne). The associated industrial remains are of the Mous- 
terian type. 

One of the best specimens of Homo primigenius was found in 1908 near 
the village of La Chapelle-aux-Saints, 22 kilometers south of Brive (Cor- 
réze) by the Abbés J. and A. Bouyssonie and L. Bardon. The discovery 
was made just inside the entrance to a cavern which also yielded stone 
implements and remains of the bison, reindeer, fox, horse, and Rhinoceros 
tichorhinus. 

The human bones include the cranium and lower jaw (broken, but the 
pieces nearly all present and easily replaced in exact position), a few ver- 
tebree and long-bones, several ribs, phalanges and metacarpals, clavicle, 
astragalus, calcaneum, parts of the scaphoid, ilium, and sacrum. The 
ensemble denotes an individual of the male sex, whose height was about 
1.60 meters. The condition of the sutures and of the jaws prove the skull 
to be that of an old man. The cranium is dolichocephalic, with an index 
of 75. It is said to be flatter in the frontal and occipital regions than those 
of Neandertal and Spy. 

Beyond the loss of teeth, due evidently to old age, the skull is so nearly 
intact as to make possible the application of the usual craniometric pro- 
cedure, thus leading to a more exact comparative study than has been pos- 
sible in all previously discovered paleolithic human skulls dating from the | 
same period. This is particularly true of the basi-occipital region, the 
upper jaw, and the face-bones (p. 326). We are thus enabled to supplement 
our knowledge of Mousterian craniometry at several points and to correct 
it at others. This is the first case, for example, in which the foramen mag- 
num has been preserved in human crania of the Mousterian type. It is 
found to be elongated, and is situated farther back than in modern inferior | 
races. The character of the inion and its relation to the cranial base is 
revealed for the first time. There is no external occipital protuberance, 
but the linea nuche superior (torus occipitalis transversus) is well marked. 
The character of the surface in the nuchal region indicates that the muscles 
here were highly developed. The palate is relatively long, the sides of 
the alveolar arch being nearly parallel;'that is to say, the palate is hyp- 
soilid—one of the two characteristic simian forms. Boule also notes the 
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absence of the fossa canina. The nose, separated from the prominent 
glabella by a pronounced depression, is relatively short and broad. The 
lower jaw is remarkable for its size, for the antero-posterior extent of the 
condyles, the shallowness of the incisura mandibule, and the absence of 
chin. 

Boule estimated the capacity of the Chapelle-aux-Saints skull accord- 
ing to the formule of Manouvrier, of Lee, and of Beddoe, obtaining results 
that varied between 1,570 and 1,750 cubic centimeters. By the use of 
millet and shot an average capacity of 1,626 cubic centimeters was obtained. 
Judging from these figures the capacity of the crania of Neandertal and Spy 
has been underestimated by Schaaffhausen, Huxley, and Schwalbe. By 
its cranial capacity, therefore, the Neandertal race belongs easily in the 
class of Homo sapiens. But we must distinguish between relative capacity 
and absolute capacity. In modern man, where the transverse and antero- 
posterior diameters are the same as in the skull of La Chapelle-aux-Saints, 
the vertical diameter would be much greater, which would increase the 
capacity to 1,800 cubic centimeters and even to 1,900 cubic centimeters. 
Such voluminous modern crania are very rare. Thus Bismarck, with hori- 
zontal cranial diameters scarcely greater than in the man of La Chapelle- 
aux-Saints, is said to have had a cranial capacity of 1,965 cubic centimeters. 

The most remarkable thing about the astragalus is the special devel- 
opment of the articular surface for the lateral malleolus, development that 
recalls the condition in anthropoids and climbing mammals. This seems 
to indicate that, as among anthropoids, the foot of the man of La Chapelle- 
aux-Saints should repose on its external margin, also that the fibula was 
relatively more powerful than is the case among modern races. The cal- 
caneum is characterized by its shortness and especially by the large dimen- 
sions of the lesser process (sustentaculum tali). The latter in its propor- 
tions resembles that in the Veddahs and in anthropoids. 

Professors Boule and Anthony after an exhaustive study of the enceph- 
alon of the Chapelle-aux-Saints skull arrive at conclusions which may be 
summed up as follows: 

Human characters: Large absolute volume; predominance of left 
hemisphere, indicating right-handedness (according to Bardeleben, orangs 
are right-handed, while gorillas and chimpanzees are left-handed) ; presence 
of two pre-sylvian branches; presence of an opercular system similar to 
that in man. 

Intermediate or simian characters: General form; general simplicity 
of the convolutions; position and direction of the fissures of Sylvius and 
Rolando; distinctness and length of the parieto-occipital fissure; reduced 
frontal lobes, particularly in their anterior region; accentuation of the 
encephalic rostrum; primitive character of the third frontal (Broca’s convo- 
lution, the seat of articulate speech); presence of a well-developed sulcus 
lunatus (simian groove, Affenspalte), according to Elliott Smith an incon- 
testable index of inferiority; separation of the cerebellar lobes, exposing 
the vermiform process; direction of the medulla oblongata (more oblique 
from the front toward the back than in modern man, but less so than in 
anthropoids). 
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In short Boule and Anthony find the encephalon of the man of La Chap- 
elle-aux-Saints to be a real human brain, on account of the mass of cerebral 
matter; but this matter still lacks the superior organization that charac- 
terizes modern man. , 

During the autumn of 1909 M. D. Peyrony, of Les Eyzies, had the good 
fortune to discover human remains of Mousterian age at two different locali- 
ties in the department of Dordogne. ‘The first find was made in a small 
cavern at Pech de |’Azé, 5 kilometers from Sarlat. Here in undisturbed 
upper Mousterian deposits was found the skull of a child 5 or 6 years old. 
About it were the numerous animal bones broken artificially, the teeth of 
the horse, deer, reindeer, and an abundance of Mousterian implements. 
The lower Mousterian deposit on which the skull rested contained fine 
implements of the Acheulian type. 

M. Peyrony’s second discovery was made in the rock-shelter of La 
Ferrassie near Bugue. La Ferrassie is a vast rock-shelter, whose ceiling 
fell before the close of the Quaternary. The various deposits are intact and 
easily distinguished by their color; each contains a stone industry, also bone 
objects, and fossil remains. The section at La Ferrassie comprises 5 
archeological horizons: Acheulian, Mousterian, and lower, middle, and upper 
Aurignacian. It was between the Acheulian and Mousterian deposits 
and at a depth of 3 meters that an almost complete human skeleton was 
found. The associated fauna includes the mammoth, horse, reindeer, 
and Rhinoceros tichorhinus. Although in part crushed by the enormous 
weight of earth above, all the bones were in place with the exception of 
those of the right hand and foot, which had been displaced and partially 
destroyed, probably by some carnivore or rodent. The skeleton has been 
removed intact. Unlike the case of La Chapelle-aux-Saints, this was not 
an interment. The body was placed at one corner of the shelter and cov- 
ered with branches or skins, perhaps a little earth, or all three of these com- 
bined. About the head and shoulders were three stones that might have 
served as weights. Gradually it was covered deeper and deeper by débris 
from the overhanging rocks and that left by succeeding Aurignacian pop- 
ulations. Its stratigraphic position is clearly defined. In 1910, M. Pey- 
rony had the good fortune to find another human skeleton at La Ferrassie 
in the same horizon as the one discovered the previous year. The two skele- 
tons were only one-half meter apart, vertex against vertex; and in both the 
legs were sharply flexed, the knees being drawn toward the chest; the 
elbows seemed to rest against the knees. The body had been placed on 
the right side and in the same axis as the other. The lower extremities 
are well preserved, but the skull was crushed. A more extended report 
as to the somatological characters of these two skeletons from La Ferrassie 

is awaited with much interest. It should not only confirm but also supple- 
ment existing data bearing on the osteology of Homo primigenius, as did 
the remains from La Chapelle-aux-Saints. All three specimens are now 
in the Paris Museum of Natural History. The latest report from the 
French caverns is that only a few weeks ago, Dr. Henri Martin discovered 
a nearly complete human skeleton in the Mousterian deposit at La Quina 
(Charente). 
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The Dordogne seems destined to maintain its lead in matters of pale- 
olithic. Herr O. Hauser who made the important discovery of Homo mous- 
teriensis at Le Moustier in 1908 was also rewarded with a rich harvest in 
1909. At Combe-Capelle, near Montferrand-Périgord, he found on August 
26 an adult male skeleton of Aurignacian age. The type, however, is of a 
higher order than that of his Homo mousteriensis, the difference being 
. greater than might be inferred from its stratigraphic position. The remains 
had been interred, the pit being sunk into a deposit of Mousterian age. 
The stone implements found with the skeleton about the head, arms, knees, 
and feet are Aurignacian. For this reason Klaatsch suggests the name 
Homo aurignacensis hauseri. A number of snail shells were also deposited 
with the dead, probably as ornaments. Klaatsch classes Homo aurig- 
nacensis hauseri with the human remains from Briinn (Miahren) and Galley 
Hill, near London. All three skulls are long and narrow, markedly doli- 
chocephalic; the other skeletal parts agree in type. Klaatsch also notes 
certain resemblances to the much later Magdalenian race, as represented 
by the skeleton found 20 years ago at Chancelade, also in the Dordogne. 
Although of rather short and powerful build, Klaatsch believes this Aurig- 
nacian race did not evolve directly from the Neandertal or Mousterian race. 

If the Galley Hill skeleton is properly dated, and there is room for doubt 
on this point, we have the interesting phenomenon of two somatologically dis- 
tinct races existing side by side in Europe for a long space of time. Such 
a possibility invests the Galley Hill find with new interest. According to 
Messrs. R. Elliott and Matthew Heys who found the nearly complete skele- 
ton in 1888, it was in situ and came from a depth of more than 8 ft. in Pleis- 
tocene high-level (so-called middle terrace) river drift, which at Galley Hill 
is go to 100 ft. above the Thames. Professor Sollas believes the skeleton 
to be as old as the gravels and not an interment. The Galley Hill section 
reveals 8 ft. of gravel and sands, under which is a clay deposit 2 or 3 ft. 
thick. The skeleton was found in the clay deposit. According to Rutot 
this is the Strépyan horizon. In fact it furnished a mixed industry, includ- | 
ing Strépyan as well as Chellean and Acheulian forms. Assuming that 
the Galley Hill man is as old as the deposit in which it was found, Keith 
attempts to measure its antiquity by the work done by the Thames since 
its high level-terrace was formed. An elevation of the land has caused 
the river to wear down its valley nearly 100 ft. But the whole amount of 
erosion is not accounted for without adding the 40 or 50 ft. that were cut 
below the present level and later filled up. The lowering and filling com- 
bined thus amount to about 175 ft. On the basis of the change in valley 
level which has taken place since Roman times, Keith feels justified in 
allowing ‘‘ 1000 years for every foot which the river has worn away or laid 
down.” He thus arrives at an antiquity of 170,000 years for the Galley 
Hill remains. 

Osteologically the Galley Hill man is much more closely related to the 
modern European than is Homo primigenius. He was of short stature and 
had a well-developed muscular system. A cranial capacity of 1360 cubic 
centimeters is a good average for one of his stature; a cast of the cranial 
cavity is said by Keith to reveal a highly convoluted brain essentially mod- 
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SKULL OF HOMO AURIGNACENSIS HAUSERI, FRONT VIEW 
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ern in aspect. A peculiar feature of the cranium is its extreme dolicho- 
cephaly. The ilium is distinctly that of Homo sapiens. 

The marked racial differences between the Neandertal and the Galley 
Hill type lead Rutot to believe that the men of Neandertal, Spy, Krapina, 
Le Moustier, and La Chapelle-aux-Saints are descendants of the primitive 
eolithic race with stagnant mentality represented at present by Homo 
heidelbergensis and possibly Pithecanthropus erectus; while at the close of 
the lower Quaternary there appeared a new race with progressive mentality 
represented by Galley Hill and later by Combe-Capelle and Briinn, to 
whom we owe the palzolithic industry. So that during the lower palzo- 
lithic there were two types of mankind in Europe: the waning eolithic type 
and the Galley Hill type, the latter becoming dominant in the upper pale- 
olithic, and passing into the Cro-Magnon type before its close. 

It was while making a careful study of the Aurignacian skeleton from 
Combe-Capelle that Professor Klaatsch formulated his interesting theory 
concerning the origin of the human race. He points out certain osteologi- 
cal features common to the gorilla, the Heidelberg man and the Neandertal 
races; all three he supposes to have sprung from the same stock. On the 
other hand, he finds features common to the Galley Hill or modern type 
and the orang, and concludes that they descended from the same stock. 
The resemblances to which Klaatsch calls attention are certainly striking 
and he deserves much credit for bringing them out so clearly. One should 
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not however lose sight of the myriad characters possessed in common by 
the Neandertal and Galley hill races; these are too numerous to be ex- 
plained away as ‘“‘convergence phenomena.” Professor Klaatsch’s theory 
has found little favor either at home or abroad. In fact, Keith who has 
made complete dissections of more than 80 anthropoids regards the orang 
as the least likely of all the higher primates to give rise to the human race. 
On the other hand he looks upon the chimpanzee and especially the gorilla 
as “descendants of a stock from which it is not difficult to suppose the pri- 
mary human stock may have arisen.” 

Thus far the evidence bearing on the greater antiquity of man has been 
gleaned from the Old World. That which the New World has to offer 
may be dismissed in a few words as still being far from satisfactory. Ina 
recent paper on ‘“‘Skeletal Remains Suggesting or Attributed to Early Man 
in North America,”’ Doctor Ales Hrdlitka, the somatologist of the United 
States National Museum, concludes that “‘thus far on this continent no 
human bones of undisputed geological antiquity are known.” As regards 
South America, Ameghino et al. believe certain fire products found in the 
lower Pampean deposits of Monte Hermoso to have a human origin. A 
buman atlas was also found in these deposits. To the fire-maker Ameghino 
gives the name Tetraprothomo. On the other hand, in the opinion of Outes, 
Lehmann-Nitsche, Steinmann, and others these fire products are simply 
volcanic scoria. Hrdlicka and Bailey Willis who recently visited the region 
in question are of the latter opinion; as is also Professor Boule, whose 
studies of similar volcanic phenomena in south central France adds special 
weight to his conclusions. Somatologically the human atlas which came 
from the lower Pampean deposits differs but little from those in modern 
man of the same region; and the age of the deposits themselves has not yet 
been determined with any degree of accuracy. 


Yale University. GEORGE GRANT MAcCourpy. 















COMPUTING THE AGE OF TERRACE GRAVELS 


HE occurrence of human remains in high level terrace gravels 
bordering modern streams gives great interest to estimates 
concerning the mode of their deposition and their consequent 
age. Originally it was supposed that streams like the River 

Somme in France and the Connecticut in America, had first filled up their 
troughs to the height of the present terraces and then when the supply 
both of sediment and water diminished had eroded the present channels 
roo ft. or more below the level of the old terraces. This would, indeed, 
give an enormous antiquity to some of these terraces and to the objects 
found in them. 

But more recent investigations put an entirely new aspect on many of 
these deposits. In Alaska it is found that, frequently, the glacial ice fills 
the valleys long after it has melted from the higher lands on the sides, so 
that streams of water flow between the ice and the sides of the vallevs at 
a considerable height above the floor as it appears after the ice has melted 
away, producing what are called “Esker Terraces.” In such cases broad 
valleys bordered by high level terraces are left free from gravel, creating 
the impression that they are valleys of erosion. This is certainly the case 
with the Connecticut valley, as shown by Professor Emerson’s report 
to the U. S. Geological Survey. Recently I have been making investiga- 
tion of two very evident examples of such terraces in Ohio where palzo- 
lithic implements are reported to have been found. ‘These are in the valley 
of the River Styx in Medina County, Ohio, and of the valley of the Killbuck 
near Wooster, Ohio. 

The terrace in the valley of the Styx has already been described in 
vol. 8, p. III, of the REcorDs OF THE Past. In the Killbuck the case is 
very interesting. The present stream occupies a preglacial valley a mile 
or more in width at the bottom, which is almost as level as a house floor, 
and is often entirely overflowed after heavy rains. But for a long distance 
on the west side at an elevation of more than too ft. there are extensive 
gravel deposits to which the road makers have resorted from time imme- 
morial for material to gravel the roads. 

The deposits, now exposed in several places in pits where work is going 
on, are from 20 to 4o ft. in thickness, with an unknown depth still below. 
In one exposure a deposit of “till” or “boulder clay” 15 ft. thick has been 
shoved over the stratified gravel. Except in this respect, the conditions 
almost exactly duplicate those in the valley of the Somme at Amiens 
France, where so many paleoliths have been found and attributed to an 
extreme antiquity on the supposition that the present river has eroded all 
the gravel required to fill the space between the terraces on either side. 
In the glaciated region, at least, all such cases must be considered with 
reference to the possibility of their being ‘‘esker terraces” of comparatively 
recent age. In the case of the trough of the Somme, probably stagnant 
ice filled the valley for some time after it had melted from the higher lands 
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on either side. In case of the terraces on the Killbuck at Wooster, Ohio, 
it is evident that there has been very little erosion since their deposition, 
for the present stream has all it can do to keep its channel clear through 
the flood plain as originally uncovered by the melting of the ice which had 
filled it and protected it from the incursion of gravel deposits during the 
decline of the glacial period. All the earlier calculations drawn from the 
erosion of post glacial terraces must be revised in view of the facts now 
known concerning the possible manner of their formation. 


GEORGE FREDERICK WRIGHT. 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
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NEW BUILDING FOR THE OHIO STATE ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY.—The Ohio State Archeological and His- 
torical Society at its last meeting re-elected G. F. Wright, President; E. O. 
Randall, Secretary, and W. C. Mills, Curator. The museum of this Society 
has increased so rapidly through the Curator’s excavations in the mounds 
of the State that it has outgrown its present temporary quarters in one of 
the university buildings. The legislature, therefore, has appropriated 
$100,000 to erect a building for the Society upon the university grounds. 
Plans for this are already made and the foundations will be laid this fall. 
The building will be 200 ft. long, and 3 stories high, fronting upon Main 
Street, on the south side of the entrance to the university grounds. The 
plan will admit of indefinite enlargement in the future. In addition to 
this the legislature considerably increased the appropriation for field work 
and general expenses. 

Forty thousand dollars were also appropriated by the legislature to 
erect a fireproof building in Spiegel Grove, Fremont, Ohio, to preserve the 
library of Ex-president Hayes. This library consists first of a collection 
of 10,000 or 12,000 volumes on Americana. Sometime before his death 
President Hayes purchased the library upon that subject which had been 
collected by Mr. Clarke of Cincinnati. This with the additions made 
constitutes one of the most valuable collections for the study of American 
history that has ever been made. In addition to this the library contains 
the diaries of the Ex-president, begun when he was a mere boy, and an 
immense collection of political and military documents both printed and in 
manuscript. At present this library is in the old homestead, situated in 
a picturesque grove of 25 acres, preserved from the original forest through 
which runs the old Indian trail, followed also by General Harrison, leading 
from Lake Erie to the Ohio River. Through the generosity of Colonel 
Webb C. Hayes all this becomes the property of the Society upon the com- 
pletion of the building which the legislature has provided. 
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THE MOUND-BUILDERS: A PLEA FOR THE CONSER- 
VATION OF THE ANTIQUITIES OF THE CENTRAL 
AND SOUTHERN STATES 


HIRTY-FIVE to 40 years ago (1871-76), stimulated by prepar- 
ations then making for a government exhibit during the period 
of the Centennial Exposition, the question, “Who were the 
Mound-builders?” agitated not alone the scientist, but stirred 

the general public of the Central States to activity as no abstract specula- 
tion since that time has had the lure to do. 

Hundreds of burial mounds located in the great central valleys were 
ruthlessly ransacked and left partly destroyed by scholars and vandals 
alike; the few trinkets found were for a time held as “curiosities” to be later 
scattered and lost, and the country press as well as the metropolitan dailies 
were filled with marvelous tales of giant men whose bones “crumbled to 
dust when exposed to air.” 

The secretary of the Smithsonian Institute, Professor Henry, writing 
in the year 1878 said: “ Anthropology, or what may be considered the natural 
history of man, is at present the most popular branch of science. It 
absorbs a large share of the popular attention. . a 

The passing of a decade marked a notable advance in the character of 
the work accomplished toward the solution of the problem. The Bureau 
of American Ethnology was established by the general government, and, 
under the direction of Professor Frederick Ward Putnam, the Peabody 
Museum of American Archeology of Harvard University initiated in Ohio, 
near Cincinnati, the first thorough and comprehensive work in the mounds, 
taking up and assisting the work of a careful local archzologist in the Little 
Miami valley, Dr. Charles L. Metz. 

Previously there had been here and there in the Central and South 
Atlantic States some conscientious scientific work, conceived in the right 
spirit, but much valuable data had been destroyed by the uncurbed enthu- 
siasm and greed of.relic hunters. In one town which I could name, although 
I forbear out of regard for a newly awakened public conscience, it was, in 
1876, a Sabbath pastime to open “Indian mounds” in the forenoon and in 
the afternoon to shoot the skulls thus obtained full of holes asatest of marks- 
manship. 

The earlier work undertaken by the Bureau of American Ethnology 
in the mounds was admittedly marred by some very crude work.? Most 





1 Annual Report of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution for 1877, p. 

2 Burial Mounds of the Northern Section of the United States. Fifth Annual Repent of the Bureau of 
Ethnology; p. 30, paragraph beginning 16th line from the bottom of the page. Same, p. 32, paragraph 
commencing 16th line from the top of the page. Same, pp. 36-37. Reference to Mound No. 16. This 
mound was opened from the top. There is no “sandstone” local to the district—it is limestone. It is 
not stated in what state of preservation were the logs of the vault, nor if any of the ill-odored earth was 
saved for analysis. Same, p. 37, it is stated that some of the logs had been peeled. Personally, I have 
examined several of these log vaults and in no instance was the wood sufficiently preserved to show 
whether peeled or not. Same, p: 37, 4th paragraph— “As there can be scarcely a doubt that the mounds 
of this group were built by one tribe, we have here additional evidence that the same people were accus- 
tomed to bury their dead in various ways,” etc., etc. This is an assumption without one particle of 
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of the field work under the direction of Colonel Norris, forming part of the 
data upon which the late Professor Thomas based his conclusions, was such 
that some day the field must be reworked. 

Large and important mounds, as the Grave Creek mound, the mounds 
mentioned and figured in Professor Thomas’ paper? near Charleston in the 
valley of the Kanawha, and others, were but partially examined in an obso- 
lete, blundering manner, by shafts sunk downward from the top. 

Accurate and comprehensive information as to structure and contents 
of mounds cannot be obtained by this method. The structure must be 
laid open and examined by vertical sections over the entire area covered 
by the mound, and if it is desired to retain it as a prehistoric monument it 
may be rebuilt. Anything short of this gives but partial results which 
cannot become a basis for accurate deductons. 

As a result of the work conducted in the northern part of the United 
States by the Bureau of American Ethnology for the solution of the mound- 
builder problem, in 1884 Professor Thomas published his tentative conclu- 
sion, that “‘all the mounds which have been examined and carefully studied 
are to be attributed to the indigenous tribes inhabiting this region and their 
ancestors,” and ‘‘nothing has been found connected with them to sustain or 
justify the opinion, so frequently advanced, of their great antiquity.’’* 

The decline of popular interest in the mound-builder question may be 
traced from this time, and the past 20 years have marked the decline in 
interest in the archzology of local or home fields nearly to the vanishing 
point in the central archzological district. It is true much has been accom- 


plished in the southwest and in Central America, and in restricted limits in 
the Central States there has been much thorough scientific work of a high 
order,’ apparently forecasting a revival of the popular interest, but the field 


evidence to support it. Same, p. 41, lines 14, 15 and 16—‘“ No opportunity was allowed to investigate 
the burial mounds . . ._ but slight explorations made in the larger mounds sufficed to reveal the 
fire beds so common in southern mounds, thus confirming the impression given by their form.” Scien- 
tific deductions can not be based, and should not be accepted, on such superficial examination. Same, 
p. 41, last paragraph, reference to Northwestern Missouri—‘“ The region has been but partially explored, 
yet it is probable the following examples will furnish illustration of most of the types to be found in it.” 
Same, p. 56, mound 23 of the group near Charleston, a mound 25 ft. high, was left half-opened, notwith- 
standing it suggested unusual, perhaps crucial comparative evidence of great value. Same, p. 57, 
mound 31, another big mound, 25 ft. high, “was opened by digging a shaft 10 ft. in diameter from the 
centerofthetoptothebase . . . atthedepthof 25 ft.,andon the natural surface was found what 
in an Ohio mound would have been designated an Altar. This was not thoroughly traced throughout, but 
was about 12 ft. long and over 8ft. wide. . . . ” 

3 Burial Mounds of the Northern Section of the United States, pp. 51-57. 

4 Tbid., concluding remarks, pp. 108-109. 

5 Work of Professor Warren K. Moorehead in the Hopewell mounds near Chillicothe, Ohio, 1891-2. 
Work of Professor W. C. Mills, Ohio Archeological Society, in the Seip Mound, Ross County, Ohio. 
and in the Harness mound. Work of Professor Clarence B. Moore, Philadelphia Academy of Sciences 
at Moundsville, Alabama, 1905. Work of the Missouri Historical Society in the McEvers mounds, 
Montezuma, Illinois (partial examination). Work of W. C. Farabee and G. F. Will and H. J. Spinden 
in North Dakota, 1901-2. Space will prevent the mention of only a few more of the sources of the new 
evidence which has extended the archeological horizon. Work of Dr. J. F. Snyder at Virginia, Illinois 
and elsewhere. Work of Mr. W. Straley, at Nelson, Nebraska. Work of the University of Minnesota, 
Professor N. H. Winchell. Work of the Toronto University, Professor Henry Montgomery. Work 
of the Historical Department of Iowa in the Boone Mound, Des Moines, Iowa valley. Work of Mr. 
Robert F. Gilder and others in the Missouri valley near Omaha and in Wyoming. Work of the Wis- 
consin Archeological Society and the Minnesota Historical Society. Work of the Davenport Academy 
of Sciences in Iowa and Illinois. Work of Dr. Charles C. Abbott and Mr. Ernest Volk in the Trenton 
gravels. Work of Phillips Academy in the Ozarks, 1908. Work of the Peabody Museum of Archeology 
(Harvard University) in Ohio, Mississippi, Illinois, etc. 
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still suffers and is neglected because the waning enthusiasm has diverted 
to other fields of enquiry the generous financial support required for con- 
ducting comprehensive work in this field. 

One result of the popular apathy not without its compensative features, 
is the preservation of some of the forgotten mounds intact or the remnants 
of others to the present time, and it is for the preservation of this remnant 
of our antiquities that this appeal, addressed especially to the people of 
Illinois and Iowa, is penned. 

Wisconsin and Ohio have state organizations working toward the con- 
servation of their antiquities; Missouri, and recently Indiana and Alabama, 
are awakening to the necessity for their conservation, while Illinois and 
Iowa remain inactive? Such action becomes more imperative now that 
at length there are signs of a revival of the old time popular interest in a 
question which, regardless of conclusions advanced and obstinately main- 
tained in the face of a constantly growing accumulation of new evidence, 
is still not authoritatively settled. 

The convulsing archeological joke of the XIX century whereby the 
Bureau of American Ethnology inadvertently became the discoverer of 
the most antique copper plates ever found in a mound in the United States 
is well remembered.* The ingenious interpretation or explanation advanced 
by Doctor Holmes’? and concurred in by the late Professor Thomas to 
account for the presence of these antique inscribed plates in this mound, 
and to bring this unwelcome evidence of contact with the prehistoric 
culture of Central America up to the recent chronological horizon taken 
in the conclusion quoted, is neither convincing nor satisfactory. 

The graves of Costa Rica and of Cheriqui Columbia! yield evidence of 
the ancient metal workers in some ways quite comparable with that of 
these plates, and as for the alleged “angel” motif this assumption falls 
entirely when comparison is made with the identical wings of the Eagle 
plate figured.’ 

It is suggestive to note in this connection the resemblance in outline 
this eagle plate bears to a stone mound in Putnam County, Georgia, 63 
miles south of Etonsville, figured by C.-C. Jones, Jr.!° 

Scattered over the States of Illinois and Iowa are many typical mound 
groups that because they are typical of certain phases of local culture more 


6 Burial Mounds of the Northern Section of the United States, p. 98. 

7 Ibid., p. 105. “That these plates are not the work of the Indians found inhabiting the southern 
section of the United States or their direct ancestors, I freely concede. That they were not made by 
an aboriginal artisan of Central America or Mexico of ante-Columbian times, I think is evident, if not 
from the designs themselves, certainly from the indisputable evidence that the work was done with 
metal tools.” This very positive position is somewhat modified or more cautiously worded in the 12th 
Annual Report of the Bureau, p. 308, as follows:—“ That these plates are not wholly the work of the 
Indians found inhabiting the southern section of the United States or their direct descendants is admitted. 
That they were not made by an aboriginal artisan of Central America or Mexico of ante-Columbian 
time I think is probable, if not from the designs themselves, from the apparent evidence that the work was 
done in part by hard metallic tools.” 


Also, Science, April 11, 1884. Wm. H. Holm 


8 Bulletin 3, Bureau of Am. Eth., The Use of Gold and Other Metals among the Ancient Inhabitants 
of Cheriqui. Wm. H. Holmes. 


9 Burial Mounds of the Northern Section of the United States p. 105, fig. 


10 Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 1877, Aboriginal , orl in Georgia, Charles 
C. Jones, Jr., p. 280, fig. 1. 
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or less related should be preserved intact, and the people of Illinois should 
take immediate action toward this end. 

A chart of a typical group of mounds is presented on page 334. The 
group, located on the right bank of Rock River, about midway between 
Oregon and the village of Byron, Illinois, covers the summit of a sightly 
eminence, an isolated fragment of the gravel terrace of the valley, about a 
mile below the mouth of Leaf River, and comprises mounds of 3 types, 
the wall-like, the ovoid and the conical. 

Doctor Albert J. Woodcock of Byron, Illinois, has very pleasingly 
described this group," but as located on a “bluff,” which is not altogether 
accurate. 

The group is unnamed in the local annals in so far as known, and it is 
suggested that when it shall have been conserved and parked some desig- 
nation may be applied to this beautiful spot suggestive of the brilliant 
golden hue of its gravel shore as seen from the blue water of the Rock. 

A species of wild petunia was growing about the mounds when visited 
in the summer of 1909, and few mounds had been seriously injured. 

There are a few other mound groups remaining in Illinois. One in Jo 
Daviess County contains an emblematic mound. There are none of the 
ovoid mounds here and the long mounds do not approach in length those 
we term “wall-like” elsewhere. ‘Twelve are conical and 38 are of the elon- 
gate type. There are two small circular depressions and an elliptical 
hut-ring. At various points appearances indicated that a mound had been 
destroyed through cultivation of the land. 

Formerly (in 1895) I had designated this the Aiken group, from a 
station of the Burlington Railroad, but this station has been abandoned 
and the name is now without meaning. The group occupies the bluff sum- 
mits and terrace and shore levels north of Small-Pox creek, near Galena 
Junction, Illinois, in the Mississippi Valley, in Jo Daviess County, Illinois. 
The recent or historic Fox Indian name of this stream is given as Little 
Macaubee,” and this would not be an inappropriate designation to apply 
to this group of mounds. 

Within Jo Daviess County alone are very many mound groups equally 
typical and as deserving of preservation, and the time is nearly past when 
reliable data can be compiled relative to mounds that have been obliterated. 
Many of these mounds without question, if we are prepared to accept the 
evidence of comparative research in the mounds of the British Isles and 
northern Europe, in a more humid climate, date back to the beginning of 
the Christian era, while some were erected within historic times, but the 
day has passed when the vague speculations of 30 years ago, based upon 
the outward form of mounds can be considered. 

Wm. BAKER NICKERSON. 
Epworth, Iowa. 


11 Forest and Stream, February 27, 1909, Ancestors of our Indians, Dr. Albert J. Woodcock. 
12 History of Jo Daviess County, Illinois, and the Northwest. H. F. Kell and Company, Chicago, 
+878, footnote on p. 277. 
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LEFT VIEW OF SKULL OF ‘“‘ VANCOUVER MAN,” SHOWING STONE ARROW- 
HEAD EMBEDDED IN PARIETAL. NOTE LOW FOREHEAD 


NOTE ON A SKULL WITH EMBEDDED ARROWHEAD 


HILE on a trip in the Pacific Northwest in August, 1909, Mr. 

James H. Cook secured for the writer a human skull of 

unusual interest to the anthropologist, or even to the lay- 

man. This skull is of a primitive type, but is of especial 

interest from the fact that a large stone arrowhead, which evidently caused 
the man’s death, is firmly embedded in the anterior part of the parietal, 
directly over the ear. The skull was found several years ago by Mr. H. F. 


Argyle, near Vancouver, B. C., “ in the dense forest, lying 


almost exposed to the eye. Evidently it had been buried in a rock mound 
; .”—to quote his own words. 

“The arrow had evidently been fired from above, probably from a tree, 
and the force with which it was driven can readily be appreciated from the 
fact that nearly an inch of the flint head—which is about an inch in breadth 
and two in length—entered the bone. 

The skull is that of an old man, and the sutures are mostly closed. 
The extreme wear of the teeth would indicate not only age, but very hard, 
tough food, such as nuts and poorly cooked roots and meat. The brow is 
very low and the skull is proportionally narrow through the temples, but 
the supraorbital ridges are not especially prominent. The cheek bones are 
fairly high and rather heavy. The conditions of the occiput would indicate 
a large and powerful neck. The skull is broad and rather flat perpendicu- 
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TOP VIEW OF SKULL OF ‘‘ VANCOUVER MAN,” SHOWING EMBEDDED STONE 
ARROWHEAD. NOTE PROTRUDING FACE 


larly behind, but does not have the appearance of artificial distortion such 
as is common among the “flathead” Indians of this region. 

The skull, though excellently preserved, shows no trace of fossiliza- 
tion other than the weight, which is probably due to the unusual thickness 
of the bone. 

A number of interesting human skulls have been found in various parts 
of the United States, a few of which approximate the “Vancouver Man” 
in baseness of type, but this is the only known specimen, so far as the writer 
has been able to ascertain, of human remains containing a stone arrowhead 
driven into the bone.' 


1 Although the number of human skulls found with arrowheads still in them is limited, yet there have 
been a few such found. Perhaps the best known is the one from a mound in Illinois. This will be found 
pictured in the Handbook of American Indians, Pt.1,p.go. (Bull. 30, Bureau of American Ethnology.) 
We have in our possession a buffalo skull with an arrowhead still resting where it penetrated the bone. 
[Ep1ToR.] 
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Our modern Indians of the plains insist that they do not know, and 
never have known, as far back as their traditions reach, the art of making 
arrow- and spearheads from stone. They used them when they found them, 
to be sure, and have some very queer ideas as to how they were made, but 
before they could secure iron from the white man, they depended almost 
entirely upon bone for their arrow- and spearheads. 

Apparently the skull here described is that belonging to a man of a 
race earlier than our modern coast Indians. 


HAROLD JAMES COOK. 
Agate, Nebraska. ; 


} ff 


EXCAVATIONS IN THE SILVA LAURENTINA.—Queen Helena 
of Italy, well known as a promoter of archeological investigations, has 
recently taken as her field of work the royal shooting forest along the coast 
between Lavinium and Ostia. It appears that the ancients objected to 
sea-bathing in the open, for there are hundreds of therme maritime along 
the coast with piscine and swimming pools in which the water seems to 
have been warmed. Some basins accommodated but one family, while 
others had room for 100 or more bathers. The lead water pipe inscribed 
with the name of Marcus Aurelius found 3 miles inland could hardly have 
supplied drinking water for the bathers and villa owners. Every villa 
found had its reservoir for rain water, which was probably used for water- 
ing the garden and for lower domestic purposes. The vexing problem is 
“How could the owners of these innumerable therme maritime provide 
enough seawater to fill the swimming ponds, and to renew the supply from 
time to time; since the bath houses lie at a higher level than the sea?” The 
double-action hydraulic pump discovered at La Chiaruccia may give the clue. 
But it would take an army of slaves to work pumps enough to get the supply. 

The Silva Laurentina was used by the Emperors for the same purpose 
as now by the Kings—for a royal game preserve. This is shown by the 
discovery at Vicus Augustanus of an inscription stating that two officers 
of the Imperial guild of gamekeepers and foresters had made a present to 
the Guild of marble or bronze statues of their sovereign, to be placed in the 
schola or meeting place of the Corporation. This schola has probably been 
found. “It is a square apartment with the door opening on the forum 
or piazza of the vicus and surrounded by a colonnade of 12 slender columns 
of bigio morato, which have been found lying whole or in part in fragments 
on the marble floor.”” This Guild also had a species of life insurance organi- 
zation for the purpose of providing proper funerals and funeral anniversary 
celebrations. 

A villa was excavated last spring. The living rooms are in one wing and 
the bathing rooms in the other. Its principal feature is a square peristyle 
with a fountain in the center. The builder of the villa belonged to the 
Scribonia gens. His name appears in a fragmentary inscription which 
must have measured 15 ft. long, and must have been attached to a mauso- 
leum, the foundations of which are near the gate of the villa. 
































































































































































BOOK REVIEWS 


THE MIND OF PRIMITIVE MAN! 


R. FRANZ BOAS in his recent book on The Mind of Primitive 

Man has brought together his conclusions based on a very wide 

range of observations at first hand on primitive peoples. 

Perhaps no other man has had such a variety of opportunities 

to prepare him for the consideration of such a difficult problem. The 

result is that Dr. Boas has given a very sympathetic and comprehensive 

view of the subject. The book is based on the course of lectures delivered 

before the Lowell Institute of Boston and the National University of Mexico 
in I9I0-19I1I. 

In the first chapter the difficulty of approaching the subject with an 
unbiased mind, on account of race prejudice, is taken up so as to clear the 
field and make a rational consideration possible. ‘We have found that the 
unproved assumption of identity of cultural achievement and of mental 
ability is founded on an error of judgment; that the variations in cultural 
development can as well be explained by a consideration of the general course 
of historical events without recourse to the theory of material differences 
of mental faculty in different races. We have found, furthermore, that 
a similar error underlies the common assumption that the white race 
represents physically the highest type of man, but that anatomical and 
physiological considerations do not support these views.” 

Regarding the influence of environment on the skeleton of man he 
thinks that civilization has affected races of men as domestic animals, so 
that ‘‘the human race in its civilized form must be compared, not with the 
forms of wild animals, but rather with those of domesticated animals,” 
and that ‘‘a somewhat detailed study of the conditions in which various 
races are found suggests that at the present time, even among the most 
primitive types of man, changes incident to domestication have taken place 
almost all over the world.”’ The 3 distinct causes bringing about different 
types in domesticated animals are first, “change of nutrition and mode of 
life; secondly, conscious selection; and thirdly, crossing’? (p. 70). These 
same points must be considered in the different race developments. This 
leads him to the “conclusion that environment has an important effect 
upon the anatomical structure and pnysiological functions of man; and that 
for this reason differences of type and action between primitive and civi- 
lized groups of the same race must be expected. It seems plausible that 
one of the most potent causes of these modifications must be looked for in 
the progressive domestication of man incident to the advance of civiliza- 
tion.” 

Another influence which has to be considered is heredity. Dr. Boas 
calls attention to the development of distinct local types where small groups 





1 The Mind of Primitive Man. By Franz Boas. Pp. x, 294. $1.50 net. New York: Macmillan 
Company. Igrt. 
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are isolated, a condition which existed in the early history of mankind to 
a vastly greater extent than in later times. All things considered, he 
concludes that “the differences between types of men are, on the whole, 
small as compared to the range of variation in each type.” 

Turning from the physical to the mental traits of primitive man, a 
more difficult problem is presented. The point of view of a civilized man 
is so different from that of a primitive man and the different points of view 
from which various primitive races look at a subject are so different that 
we misjudge their mental ability. He gives an incident which came to his 
personal attention on the coast of Vancouver Island. Of the people there 
“Sproat says, ‘The native mind, to an educated man, seems generally to 
be asleep. . . . . On his attention being fully aroused, he often 
shows much quickness in reply and ingenuity in argument. But a short 
conversation wearies him, particularly if questions are asked that require 
efforts of thought or memory on his part. The mind of the savage then 
appears to rock to and fro out of mere weakness.’ Spencer, who quotes 
this passage, adds a number of others corroborating this point. I happen 
to know through personal contact the tribes mentioned by Sproat. The 
questions put by the traveler seem mostly trifling to the Indian, and he nat- 
urally soon tires of a conversation carried on in a foreign language, and one 
in which he finds nothing to interest him. As a matter of fact, the interest 
of those natives can easily be raised to a high pitch, and I have often been 
the one who was wearied out first.” His conclusion is that the functions 
of the mind are the same in all races but the degree of development may differ, 
and that we are not able “at the present time to form a just valuation 
of the hereditary mental powers of the different races. A comparison of 
their languages, customs, and activities suggests that their faculties may be 
unequally developed; but the differences are not sufficient to justify us to 
ascribe materially lower stages to some peoples, and higher stages to others.” 

The author does not think that language furnishes ‘‘the much-looked- 
for means of discovering differences in the mental status of different races” 
and he considers that many of the cultural traits common to widely separated 
races may have developed independently, while some possibly go back to 
a common origin at an early date, while others have been obtained by 
transmission. 

From the evolutionary point of view he concludes that people in an 
advanced stage of civilization must not necessarily have passed through 
all the stages of development which “‘we may gather by an investigation 
of all those types of culture which occur all over the world” (p. 184). Also 
that industrial development is always that of increasing complexity. “On 
the other hand, human activities that do not depend upon reasoning do 
not show a similar type of evolution” (pp. 193-194). “If once it is recog- 
nized that simplicity is not always proof of antiquity, it will be seen that 
the theory of the evolution of civilization rests to a certain extent on a logi- 
cal error.” ‘Thus the question with which we began our consideration— 
namely, whether the representatives of different races can be proved to 
have developed each independently, in such a way that the representatives 
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of some races stand on low levels of culture, while others stand on high levels 
of culture—may be answered in the negative.” 

Probably the most interesting chapter is that on Some Traits of Prim- 
itive Culture. In this chapter Dr. Boas considers the mental re-actions 
which distinguished primitive and civilized men of all races. The different 
mode of thought of the two is largely due to the difference in the ‘‘ character 
of the traditional material with which the new perception associates itself”’ 
(p. 203). Remarks on the origin of different customs, taboos and folkiore 
give added interest and value to the chapter. 

Dr. Boas’ final conclusion is that “‘the change from primitive to civi- 
lized society includes a lessening of the number of the emotional associa- 
tions, and an improvement of the traditional material that enters into our 
habitual mental operations.” 

It is interesting to note the tendencies of archeologists and students 
of primitive anthropology to project the conclusions gained from the study 
of the past into the future, thus bringing these subjects from the dead past 
into the living present. Dr. Petrie’s Revolutions of Civilization points out 
our position in the present cycle of civilization and the problem presented 
for the future. In like manner Dr. Boas, from a study of primitive culture 
and the development of the primitive mind, concludes his volume with a 
statement of Race Problems in the United States, closing with an appeal 
for greater tolerance of forms of civilization different from our own. 

FREDERICK B. WRIGHT. 


bof 


THE ABORIGINES OF MINNESOTA’ 


INNESOTA is taking the lead among all the states of the 

Union in collecting and preserving the records of its prehis- 

toric monuments and people. Though among the younger 

of the states, it has been peculiarly favored by having a 

citizenship ardently devoted to the immaterial as well as to the material 
elements of the national wealth. Alfred J. Hill, early connected with a 
survey department of the land office of the state, from the start devoted 
much of his time and all of his fortune (amounting to $16,000.00) to col- 
lecting the facts bearing on the aboriginal history, and from the first became 
Secretary of the Minnesota Historical Society. Not content with what 
he could collect with his own hand and observe with his own eyes, he asso- 
ciated with him Mr. T. H. Lewis, whose expenses he paid until his own death 
in 1895. Mr. Hill published very little himself, it being sufficient for him 


2 The Aborigines of Minnesota: A Report Based on the Collections of Jacob V. Brower, and on the 
Field Surveys and Notes of Alfred J. Hill and Theodore H. Lewis. Collated, Augmented and Described 
by N.H. Winchell. Illustrated by 36 Halftone Page Plates, 26 Folded Inserts and 642 Figures 
Inserted in the Text. St. Paul, Minnesota Historical Society, 4to. Pp. xiv, 761. 
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to have the facts brought to light through his associate Mr. Lewis, who was 
a prolific writer for the press. . Upon the death of Mr. Hill, the work was 
taken up and carried on with great assiduity by Mr. J. D. Brower. Upon 
Mr. Brower’s death in 1905, the great mass of material collected by these 
enthusiastic archeologists and historians fell into the hands of Professor 
N. H. Winchell, who, as the title page informs us, collated, augmented, 
and described the material of his predecessors. But he has done more than 
that. He has prefaced the volume by a chapter upon the Pre-Indian 
Inhabitants of Minnesota (which, by the way, was first published in the 
RECORDS OF THE Past, vol. vi, pp. 145-157, 163-181) and the Aboriginal 
Geography of Minnesota. It is worthy of note that as a geologist of 
highest reputation Professor Winchell accepts the argillite implements of 
Trenton, N. J., and the skeletons found in the loess at Lansing, Kansas, as 
both being of glacial age. Indeed, in his further speculation concerning 
the distribution of the various Indian tribes his belief in glacial man comes 
to his assistance in an interesting manner. 

As is well known, the original distribution of the Indian tribes when 
they first came in contact with the whites presents a very complicated prob- 
lem. The difficulties of the problem are relieved to a considerable extent, 
however, by the supposition that glacial man was driven south from the 
whole region of the Northern United States and compelled to continue 
his existence on the southern border, and that from there he slowly reoccu- 
pied the ground. He is inclined to accept the theory of Dr. Cyrus Thomas 
that the Mound Builders, both of the Ohio Valley and of Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, belong to the Dakota tribe who were driven out from the Ohio 
Valley by the Lenni Lenape (or Delawares) sometime before the discovery 
of America by Columbus. The Cherokees are linguistically allied with 
the Dakotas and retained their occupation of the Appalachian Mountains 
in North Carolina until they were finally transported west of the Mississippi 
River by the United States. The Dakotas or Sioux, on the other hand, 
fled down the Ohio River and ascended the Mississippi and the Missouri 
and continued there, as did the Cherokees in the South, their habits of 
mound building. 

But it would seem either that the mammoth lingered longer in the North- 
west than it did in the Ohio Valley or that there were two periods of Dakota 
occupation in the Northwest, one earlier and one later than the Ohio 
period; for mammoths’ tusks are found in the earlier Wisconsin mounds 
while they are absent from those of the Ohio Valley. The age of the later 
mound-building dynasty he does not consider to be more than 500 years, 
but that of the previous dynasties was much greater. 

The wealth of material in this volume bearing upon the physical 
characteristics of the aboriginal inhabitants of Minnesota and upon their 
mode of life and their progress in the arts is unparalleled. For all time it 
will be a storehouse to which the students of the history of the American 
Indians must go for information of every sort. 



























































EDITORIAL NOTES 


FRAGMENTS OF ANCIENT SCULPTURE FROM SORRENTO, 
ITALY.—From Sorrento are reported fragments of ancient sculpture 
which probably decorated the Parthenon destroyed in the VI century. 
Professor Spinazzola has, in his researches at this point, found numerous 
pieces of pottery, a staircase partly covered in porphyry and lead pipes 
inscribed in Latin. 


SARCOPHAGUS FROM NEAR ROME.—A sarcophagus lately 
discovered at Torre Nova on the Via Labicana comes, according to M. de 
Ridder, from Asia Minor. It has 3 panels sculptured in relief with scenes 
from the Eleusinian Mysteries, including the purification of an initiate by 
an hierophant jin the presence of the Sacred Triad, Iacchos and Hecate. 
The initiate seems here to be Heracles. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL EXPEDITION TO NEW GUINEA.— 
The Committee for Anthropology at Oxford is about to send an expedition 
for anthropological research to the D’Entrecasteaux group, off the eastern 
end of New Guinea. The leader will be Mr. D. Jenness, of Balliol College, 
formerly of the University of New Zealand. 


WORK AT OSTIA.—Director Marino Vaglieri of the National Museum 
at Rome has opened a number of Republican tombs at Ostia. In the 
Roman theater he found a fountain statue of Aphrodite. This, like the 
Townley Venus found at Ostia and now in London, resembles the Venus 
of Arles. 


A MITHRAS SANCTUARY FOUND NEAR STRASBURG.— 
“The discovery of a Mithras sanctuary is reported from K6nigshoven, 
near Strasburg. The building, to judge from the fragments recovered, must 
have contained numerous altars, inscriptions and statues. The sandstone 
figure of a lion, almost life size, was found as well as a number of small 
figures of animals. A very interesting inscription states that Celsinius 
Matutinus, a veteran of the Eighth Legion, had caused the image of the 
deity to be repainted at his own expense. The state of the remains points 
to intentional destruction of the sanctuary.” 


ANOTHER FRAGMENT OF THE PARTHENON SCULPTURES 
IDENTIFIED.—Dr. Jan Six, a descendant of Rembrandt’s Burgomaster 
Six, thinks that he has recently located another fragment of the Parthenon 
pediment groups in the Royal Museum of Stockholm. It is a female 
head which has borne the arbitrary name of “Dejanira.”’ It has the same 
characteristic blocked modeling as the head of the “Theseus” in London. 
This new marble agrees thus with the Duc de Laborde’s female head in 
Paris, which some scholars believe to be the remnant of the Victory who 
drove Athena’s car in the west gable. This resemblance is, in fact, the 
clinching argument for the attribution of both the detached heads to the 
the studio of the Parthenon sculptors. 
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ROMAN AMPHITHEATER AT PARIS.—The municipality of 
Paris recently came to terms with the owner of the site of the Arénes de 
Lutéce, or Roman Ampitheater, and intends go make it more accessible to 
the public. The ampitheater was built in the II or III century A.D., near 
the summer residence of the Roman governor, remains of which are to be 
seen in the garden of the Musée de Cluny. The ellipse measures 180 ft. by 
150 ft. It has been extensively restored. 


FIND OF COINS IN DENMARK.—A find of coins and orna- 
ments which, in the opinion of the Director of the Copenhagen Museum, 
date from the end of the X and beginning of the XI century has been made 
at the village of Terslev in South Seeland. Five hundred coins, some with 
Arabic, some with Anglo-Saxon incriptions, were found, and also bars of 
silver, a neck-ring of gold and silver wire, bracelets, a long chain, ornamented 
silver bows and a silver dagger with chain attached. It is thought that 
these were buried in time of war. 


ROMAN FORT AT CAPPUCK.—The Roman fort at Cappuck on 
the Oxnam Water, near Jedburgh, is now being excavated by the Scottish 
Society of Antiquaries assisted by a grant from the Carnegie Fund. It is 
hoped that this work will help to clear up some of the problems connected 
with the Roman occupation of Scotland. “The ditch and rampart of the 
fort have been already uncovered and the examination of the interior is 
being rapidly proceeded with.” Mr. G. H. Stevenson of Oxford Univer- 
sity and Mr. S. N. Miller of Glasgow University are in charge. 


COINS FROM CORSTOPITUM.—A find of 159 gold coins and 22 
bronze ones was reported early in September from the site of Corstopitum. 
The coins were in a bronze jug and are in a good state of preservation. 
Thirteen emperors and other imperial persons are represented. The latest 
date is 159 A. D. The tombstone of a Palmyrene soldier is also reported 
from this site. He had retired, and had reached the age of 68 at the time 
of his death. It has been suggested by Professor Haverfield that Corsto- 
pitum was a depot for the armies working in the north and that the en- 
closure, tentatively called the “Forum” was an enclosure for the cattle 
necessary for provisioning the armies. 


FURTHER EXCAVATION OF A BARROW NEAR PETER- 
BOROUGH, ENGLAND.—Last year a sepulchral barrow at Eye, near 
Peterborough, England, was opened by Mr. E. Thurlow Leeds. A small 
hand-made pot of coarse ware was all that was found then, but this year 
Mr. Leeds has been able to investigate further, this time finding the skele- 
ton of aman. He lay ina hole cut into the gravel 6 ft. below the surface. 
He was on his right side with head to the southwest, arms bent upward 
with hands near his face and legs bent also. No objects were found to 
date it, but it is supposed to be a bronze age burial before cremation was 
adopted, i.e., before 1000 B. C. 
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LATE BYZANTINE INSCRIPTION AT SERAI-INI.—Professor 
William Ramsay in June of this year visited again Serai-ini where he last 
year discovered an interesting inscriptiqn of late Byzantine date. On his 
recent visit he was able to make out the one missing word, thus giving 
the inscription a complete text. The inscribed stone was the lintelabove 
a tiny church with doorway about 1 ft. gin. wide. Such tiny churches were 
probably monumental, he thinks. The letters are rudely engraved. He 
reads the inscription thus: 

“The church of the [Mother of God?] at Abedos was constructed by 
the hand and toil of the [deacon?] Acacius and Paulus at the defeat of 
Bardas Phokas in the reign of Basil and Constantine. Pray for us.” 


LAKE-DWELLINGS IN HOLDERNESS.—At a June meeting of 
the Society of Antiquaries (London) Mr. Reginald Smith read a paper on 
the ancient lake-dwellings discovered at Ubrome and elsewhere in Holder- 
ness. The best example was known as West Furze and consisted of two 
floors or platforms made of tree-trunks laid horizontally, packed with brush- 
wood and held in place by piles driven into the peat or gravel. The upper 
floor yielded the only piece of metal found on the site—a spearhead of the 
bronze age—and contained piles sharpened with a metal tool. Those 
below were trimmed in a primitive fashion with stone axes, probably in the 
neolithic period. 

Another site was Round Hill. A number of flint flakes as well as tools 
of other stones, were recovered from both sites. Bones of dog, pig, ox, 
red-deer, sheep, horse, beaver, cormorant and wild duck have been identi- 
fied. The pottery is mostly of the early iron age, without ornamentation 
and made without the use of a wheel. 


BYZANTINE SANCTUARY NEAR PISIDIAN ANTIOCH.— Pro- 
fessor W. H. Ramsay this year discovered the holy place of Men Askaénos 
on the summit of a mountain fully 5,000 ft. above sea level about 4 miles 
east of Yalowadj and about the same distance from the ancient city of Pisi- 
dian Antioch. There was simply an altar 66 ft. by 41 ft. within an open 
oblong space about 241 ft. by 136 ft., surrounded by a wall 5 ft. thick. 
There was a theater—or possibly more properly a stadium—close by and 
also a church. The. church was built from stones taken from the hieron, 
one of which bears an inscription to Men Askaénos. 

From some inscriptions, partly indistinct, previously found Professor 
Ramsay had argued that there was an association to uphold thestate 
religion and to put down Christianity, and that Antioch was made a center 
of this pagan revival and anti-Christian movement; that the Christians, 
if they wished to escape persecution, had to perform a ceremony of compli- 
ance with the forms of this association. The inscriptions here confirm him 
in his views. One, for instance, records such a ceremony performed by a 
whole family. 


EGYPTIAN RELICS IN RUSSIA.—A Russian scholar, Professor 
B. Touraieff, has drawn attention to a number of small Egyptian antiqui- 
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ties found in Russia. The northern shores of the Black Sea were early in 
communication with Egypt; here scarabs, miniature figures of gods such 
as Bes, Harpocrates and Thoth, armulets and ornaments of Egyptian design 
have been discovered. The Crimea also has yielded some such relics. Most 
are not earlier than the Saite dynasty. Some are accompanied by what 
seem to be imitations made on the spot. Similar objects are now being 
found in the south of Russia proper. Professor Touraieff mentions exam- 
ples of figures of Osiris, ushabtis, scarabs and engraved cylinders found in 
the Government of Kieff and other provinces. ‘He explains their presence 
first by the wide spread (now beginning to be recognized), of the worship of 
the Alexandrian divinities and next by the existence of archeologists or 
collectors of antiquities in the Greek towns of the Crimea. Many of the 
smaller objects, he thinks, were brought into Russia for magical or super- 
stitious reasons; he quoted a Russian word for finger-rings with seals 
engraved on stones therein which signifies ‘beetle,’ and was used in the 
Crimea so far back, he assures us, as the XIV century. This seems good 
evidence, not only that the importers of Egyptian scarabs were quite aware 
of their use, but also of the fact that the engraved scarab was, in its native 
country, used as a signet and as nothing else.” 


THE ARCHAZOLOGICAL PARK AT ROME.—In the Atheneum 
for October 7, 1911, Rodolfo Lanciani explains the purpose of the scheme 
for the new Archeological Park at Rome. ‘‘The object of the law,” he 
says, “is to secure—for archeological, historical, esthetic and artistic 
reasons—as much classic ground as the 63 million lire [about $1,300,000] 
placed at our disposal will allow us to rescue within certain limits of space 
set down by Parliament. Whether there will be a margin left for the 
actual laying-out of a park with groves of classic trees and avenues and 
shady lanes connecting the various points of interest is a matter of second- 
ary importance. . . Iam glad to state that by careful manage- 
ment of the funds of the Royal Committee, of which Guido Baccelli, the 
veteran benefactor of Rome, is the President, 600 acres have already been 
secured and that the main outlines of the Park have already been laid out. 
It will be opened, undoubtedly, in the spring of the coming year. 

“The ‘Passeggiata Archeologica,’ as the Park is popularly called, 
includes the whole length of the Sacra Via, from the Capitol to the Coliseum, 
the Imperial Fora, the Palace of the Caesars, the Baths of Titus and Trajan, 
the northern and western slopes of the Czlian, the eastern and southern 
slopes of the lesser Aventine and the valley between these hills, from the 
Circus Maximus to the 3 gates of the Aurelian Wall, the Metronia, the 
Latinaandthe Appia. . . . . The Palace of the Caesars, the Forum, 
the Amphitheater, the Temple of Claudius, the Baths of Caracalla, the 
Servian walls, the Nyphzeum of Juturna, the crypt of the Scipios, the Colum- 
baria of Hylas, those of the Vigna Codini, the great gates of Aurelian and 
Honorius, speak of the golden days of pagan Rome, just as the venerable 
churches of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, of S. Gregorio, of SS. Nero e Achilleo, 
of S. Cesario, of S. Sisto Vecchio speak of the golden days of Christianity. 
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But how many more interesting relics of both ages may still be found under 
the sacred soil! 

“The main difficulty to be overcome was to lay out the ground without 
interfering with trafic. . . . The Park must be cut into 4 sections 
by these two lines, which must remain free for traffic by day and night. 

. . These public roads will be so concealed by green lines of shrubs 
and trees and by undulations of the ground, that visitors to the Park will 
hardly be able to notice them. . . . Six thousand trees have 
already been planted. 

“The clou of the scheme is ‘the reconstruction of the classic garden of 
the Baths of Caracalla, which once occupied the space between the Cal- 
darium and the west enclosure, where the reservoirs for hot and cold water 
were placed. It is a flat stretch of ground 1200 ft. wide, 600 long, once cut 
into squares by a network of paths crossing eaching other at right angles 
and lined with walls of laurel, myrtle and box. The lines of the paths are, 
fortunately, marked by the skylights giving light and air to the subter- 
ranean passages connecting the central building with the reservoirs. To 
gain this end, we must remove a mass of rubbish estimated at 150,000 cubic 
yards and dump it half a mile off into the hollow of the Decennia Palus 
(the marsh of Decenniz), outside the Porta Metronia. The double line 
of portable railway between the Baths and the marsh is already in working 
order. It is possible that valuable archeological discoveries may be made 
in the course of this great excavation. 

“The design of the railing enclosing the Park has been taken from a 


fresco painting at Pompeii. There will be nearly 3 miles of it. The 
entrance gates at la Moletta (ad Septem Vias) have likewise been imitated 
from those of Hadrian’s Villa.” 
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